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ADVERTISEMENT. 


this Pamphlet, before he in- 
tended to prefix his Name to it, which 
may ſerve as an Apology, if an Apo- 


in che third Perſon. 


Mr. Sharp has not ſcrupled to aſcribe 


the Fruſia Leiteraria to Mr. Baretti, 
having ſeen ſeveral Gentlemen who 
have heard him mow of himſelf as the 
Author. 


R. Sharp had nearly finiſhed 


logy be neceſſary, for its being written 
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N the years 1763, 64, and 65, Mr. Baretti 
carried on at Venice, an anonymous peri- 

- odical work, called the Fruſta Letteraria, 
(or Literary Scourge) not unlike our Critical 
Review, in which he has not only paſſed his 
judgment on a variety of books publiſhed in 
Italy; but alſo from time to time has occaſion- 
ally given us a picture of the manners of Italy 
in that period. As Mr. Baretti is an Italian by 
birth, and lived at that juncture, in the midſt 
of his countrymen, we muſt ſuppoſe him la- 
bouring under all the honeſt prejudices, in fa- 
vour of his native country, to which the wiſeſt 
men are ſubject; ſo that poſſibly ſome allow- 
ance ſhould be made for the flattery of his 
pencil; but of this the reader will judge by 


* by. 
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EY Baretti in the Engliſh account Fas 
thrown out ſeveral animadverſions on Mr, 
Sharp's Letters from Italy ; and indeed they 
ſeem to have given birth to that work. My 
principal deſign therefore in this pamphlet, is 
to examine the opinions advanced in thoſe let- 


ters, of which the Fruſia Letteraria will de 


no improper criterion, as it will be imagined 


that Mr. Baretti, when he gave the publick 


his thoughts on the Learning, Drama, Poetry, 
and Manners of his native country, ſpoke the 
dictates of his heart, and to the beſt of his 
judgment, the truth, without fallacy or — 
guiſe. 

I do not think it a matter of any 1 
whether Mr. Sharp was dreaming, drunk, or 
mad, when he wrote thoſe Letters, or even 
whether it was not he himſelf, but his foot- 
man, who was the author of them z all which 
facts are aſſerted by Mr. Baretti, My inquiry 
ſhall be into the truth of the relations, which 
are publiſhed under the name of Mr. Sharp, 
and I ſhall be cautious in calling upon any 
other authority, than the writings of Mr. Ba- 


retti himſelf. 


The charge of omiſſion is very ſevere agaioſ 
Mr. * He is upbraided with ſome bitter- 


neſs, 


1 | 
'nefs; fot having wilfully negle&ed to ſpeak of 
the literature of Italy, from an averſion to do 
Juſtice and honour to its learned men. I will 
not take upon me to be reſponſible for Mr, 
| Sharp's filence on that head ; perhaps he did 

not preſume to touch upon ſo delicate a ſubject, 
being conſcious that to be maſter of it requires 
both time and ſcience ; perhaps he had formed 
a diſudvantageous judgement of the preſent 
Nate of learning in Italy, and was too diffident 
of his abilities, to publiſh that judgement z or 
laſtly, perhaps, he had conceived a favourable 
opinion of it, but meeting with Mr. Baretti's 
Fruſta Letteraria, where the ſeveral articles of 
 Hterature are fo differently treated, he might 
drop his pen, and ſubmit his ideas, to thoſe of 
fo good a critic as Mr. Baretti.— To give there- 
fore a farther inſight into the preſent ſtate of 
fiterature in Italy, than what is to be obtained 
from any other writings, I ſhall in the courſe of 
this paper, offer Mr. Baretti's thoughts on this 
ſubject, as they appear in his Fruſla Letteraria; 
but firſt, I ſhall extract from his Engliſh ac- 
count, in as conciſe a manner as I am able, 
his'preſent opinion on this article. 7 


In his 13th chapter he aſks, to what end 
did Mr. Sharp give an account of bis travels 
_— B 2 __ _ throught” 


I 4 . : 
through Italy, if he did not viſit our 10 | 
univerſities, and enter our numerous libraries? 
What judgement would poſterity form of Italy 

from an account given by him, who had no 

perſonal acquaintance with any one of the 
many men of learning that live at preſent | 
amongſt us?” In other parts of this chapter, 
he compares the preſent age with the illuſtri- 

ous age of Leo 1oth ; and ſays, that when he 

conſiders the wonderful progreſs, that all ſci- 
ences have made all over Europe, within theſe 
three laſt centuries, he is almoſt tempted to 
think, that excluſive of the knowledge of 
learned languages, the real knowledge of the 
preſent Engliſh women alone, were it poſſible 
to bring it all together, would prove not much 
inferior to the real knowledge of that illuſtri- 
ous age, with which ſhallow ſatiriſts, and 
peeviſh poets, of all countries reproach the 
degeneracy of their own. — After this pane- 
gyrick on the Engliſh ladies, which poſſibly 

may offend the Italian ladies as a ſatire on them, 
Mr. Baretti-proceeds to give us a long catalogue 
of libraries and learned men now in Italy, and 
affirms that in all their univerſities every kind 
of literature is much cultivated, and that every 
one of them can boaſt of ſome eminent pro- 


for. f In 


1 1 
: In chapter the 14th, he treats at length « on 
the education of phy ficians' and ſurgeons, with 
great encomiums on their practice, Which he 
extends even to the practitioners of ſmall towns 
and villages. In this chapter he alſo deſcribes 
the manner in Which ſtudents in divinity and 
ſtudents in law, are qualified for the church 
and the bar ; and here he takes occaſion to 
join with Mr. Sharp i in condemning” the noiſy 
method of pleading at Venice: — His words 
are Mr. Sharp in the. very beginning of his 
work, ſets out, foppiſhly enough, for a deep 
critick in the Venetian dialect, and ſpeaks of 
the advocates of Venice ; ; yet he does not ven- 
ture to give his opinion with regard to their 
powers in oratory. He only deſcribes them in 
their acts of peroration, and is very right when 
he ſays, that their voices are diſcord, their 
geſticulations approaching to thoſe of mad- 
men, and their general way of pleading, noiſy 
and uncivilized.“ I cannot diſmiſs this pa- 
ragraph, without obſerving, how unkindly 
Mr. Baretti has perverted the ſenſe of Mr. 
Sharp's remark on the inability of many Ve- 
netians, to pronounce the letter G, &c. repre- 
ſenting him as having coined the Venetian 
words, Dudice, Dulio, &c; whereas Mr. 
B 3 | oP 


2 © 6. 1 4 
Sharp only affects, that through. this Jnobilie 
the Venetians pronounce. the. words Giudice, 
Giulio, &c. as if they were written Dudice, 
Dulio, &c. (p. 5.) I beg pardon for this br, 
greſſion ; but to render the comparative yiew. 
of theſe two writers clear and diſtinct, it may 
he neceſſary, now and then, to adjuſt a miſre- | 
reſentation, when it occurs; that We 
n a true jud gment « of their different opinions, 
Mr. Baretti, in his eulogium on the learned. 
men of Italy, laments however, the diſcourage- 
ments under which learning lies, and aſcribes 
its preſent vigour, to the ambition and curioſity 
of its admirers, He ſays, that learning cannot 
procure in our days, that veneration to its poſ- 
ſeflors from all claſſes of people, and eſpecial ly 
from princes and great lords, which it procur- 
ed to them ſoon after its reſtoration ; that a car= 
dinal's hat is not now to be graſped at by climb- 
ing up the ladders of Greek and Latin ; that 
they have no King of Pruſſia for a patron and 
panegyriſt, who will deign to take the trouble 
of gilding all Voltaire's filyer, and all Alga- : 
rotti's copper; that the trade of writing books 
is by no means a profitable trade ; that not one 
writer in a hundred, ever got with his quill as 
much in a twelvemonth, as the worſt hackney 
ſcribler 
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1 5 8 
ſeribler in London can get in a week; that the 
impoſſibility of making money by their literary 


labours, is not the only diſadvantage that attends 


tho learned of Italy; they are like wiſe to en- 
counter many difficulties in the publication of 
their works, Nothing is printed in Italy without 
deing firſt lieenſed by two, and ſometimes 
more reviſers, - appointed by the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical government, - Theſe are to peruſe every 
manuſcript intended for the preſs ; and ſome- 

times their {crupulouſneſs and timidity, ſome- 
times their vanity or ill temper, and ſometimes 
their ignorance and inſufficiency, raiſe ſo many 
objections, that a poor author is often made quite 


fick with his own productions. Yet he ſays, 


that long uſe has'reconciled the Italians to this 
cuſtorn ; and that in the preſent ſtate of things, 


flavery is preferable to liberty. Had Mr. 


Sharp drawn the Italians in the black colours 
here exhibited by Mr. Baretti, he might rea- 
ſonably have incurred the indignation, not on- 


- ly of Italians, but of every man who has any 
ſenſe of the bleſſings of liberty. Were our preſs 
to be ſet free, ſays Mr. Baretti, ſedition, defa- 


mation, profaneneſs, ribaldry, and other ſuch 
benefits, would then quickly circulate through - 


all our towns, villages, and hamlets, Irreli- 
B 4 „ 
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called antichriſt, and mother church a whore; 


7 8 1 
gion would be ſubſtituted in a great meaſure to 
bigotry and ſuperſtition; the Pope would bo 


ſuch would be, amongſt others, the bleſſed ef- 
fect of a free. preſs in Italy, could we ever be 
indulged with it. But Heaven avert we ſhould i 
It is ſaid that no body knows the pleaſures of 
madneſs but madmen. The ſame may be 
juſtly ſaid of the peculiar advantages of ſlavery; 


they are not to be 'conceived but by ſlaves. 


And if it be true, that learning cannot flouriſh, 


but in the ſun-ſhine of liberty; and if it bo 
impoſſible, without a freedom of the preſs, 


ever to have in Italy ſuch writers as the John- 
ſons and Warburtons of, England, let Italy 


never have any, as long as their Alps and Ap- 


penines will ſtand; provided that on the other 


hand ſhe never be argarpented, e ; 
 dcſunt. 


I ſhill not Genn on this account of the 
general ſtate of learning in Italy, which ſeems 


on the one hand, to be repreſented as in the 


moſt flouriſhing ſituation; and on the other, 
as labour ing under almoſt inſurmountable diffi- 


culties; but mall proceed to the poſitive judge- 


ment that Mr. Baretti has paſſed on this * 
* Ject in his Fruſta Letteraria, 
9 | FrusTA 


by. 9 1 1 
FausTA LEtTERARIA- + 


| " 290. Mr. Baretti aſſerts, that i in point 
of learning the Italians are as far below the 
French, as the people of Morocco are below 
the Italians, 1 . | 
P. 191. That amongſt the F Tad 
Cocchi alone writes a perfectly good proſe 
all the others, are totally ignorant of a good 
ſtile, Count Gaſparo Gozzi of Venice, how- 
ever, approaches towards his manner, as does 
alſo a young profeſſor. at Padua, whoſe name 
I do not mention, becauſe he has never printed 
any book.—All the Romans and Neapolitans 
write badly; I mean with regard to ſtile.— 
In Piedmont and in Lombardy, I do not know 
any author who writes diſtinguiſhably well.— 
This account perhaps (ſays Mr. Baretti) does 
no great honour to my dear country; but ſhall 
] tell lies to do honour to my dear country? 
P. 329. He affirms that till within theſe two 
or three years, for half a century paſt, ſonnets, 
eclogues, love ſtanzas, &c. have infected all 
Italy; and that this poetical peſtilence has, 
during that period, committed the moſt cruel _ 
deri 


lo] 

devaſtation on logic good taſte ang common 
WER... 
P. 381, That amongſt the Wee falle 5 
opinions which are adopted in wiſe Italy, for 


true ones, that which Italians form in regard 
to their language, is not the leaſt falſe; as they 


ſuppoſe without ſcruple, that it is ſuperior, in 
beauty, to all the living languages; and that it 


even equals thoſe of Greece and ancient Rome; 
but that he ſhall ſhew- them, with clear evi- 
| dence, the falſity of this notion, and prove to 
them, that their language | is not equal, much 


leſs ſuperior, to the m_ gages of _— 
and England. —_ 

P. 168. That in Italy there are, at this time, 
more Writers than readers; but that there are 
only three authors generally read; one'a good 
writer, Meteſtaſio; the other two, ane 


and Chiari, bad writers. 


P. 253. That however Italy may not be 


ſo totally deſtitute of accompliſhed ladies, as 
ſome women-haters would make us believe; 


nevertheleſs we muſt, to our ſhame, confeſs, 
that our ladies are not generally educated with 
the ſame attention, as in other parts of Europe, 
In France, Germany, and even in Denmark 


and 


. 
and Sweden, It is ag esſy to find many women 
perfectly well educated, and conſequently 
knowing and amisble, as in this our peninſula, 
to meet with foolich and ill behaved women: 
_ nevertheleſs the blame of this diſgraceful, dif- 
 ferance betwixt all our ladies, and all the ladies 
of thoſe countries, is not to he imputed entirely 
to our fathers and mothers, though they ſcan- 
dalouſiy neglect this their principal duty, but 
in great part ta the writers in Italy, who have 
not yet been able to ſupply their country with 
Foper books: for finiſhing a woman's edu- 
cation. 

P. 311. Mr. Baretti rreating of 2 2 
Veneto, written. in imitation of the Epgliſh Spec- 
tators, by. the Count Gaſparo Gozzi, | ſpeaks 
highly of that performance, and ſays, that 
would every body, men and women, read 
Gozzi, in Italy, as all ranks of people bave 
read the Spectators in England, he ſhould ex- 
pect the ſame benefits from it; but that he 
cannot flatter himſelf with the hopes of ſeeing 
his dear countrymen do ſo good a thing ; be- 
cauſe that his dear countrymen univerſally do 
not love to read books which are calculated to 
improve them. 


P. 9. 


Fe} 
P. 9: Speaking favourably of a. book. en- 
dlled, Della Prefervatione della ſalute de Lette- 
rats, he ſays, that in certain countries, every 
woman juſt above the vulgar would have read 
it; but that in Italy, he would bet one of his 
teeth, that no woman has opened it. It is 
enough in Italy, that a book have a learned 
title, to prevent it from being univerſally read; 
whereas on the contrary, in England, and in 
Holland, ay in frozen Denmark and Sweden, 
nay in the frightful country of Norway, and 
even in horrible Finland, the habitation 8 tho 
cold North wind | e 
Vol. 2. p. 7. He ſays, that on the feſt ap- 
pearance of the Friſla Letteraria; it was judged 
a uſeful and neceſſary work,” in a country like 
theirs, over-run on every ſide with fooliſh lite- 
rature and indecent manners,— EY 
Vol. 1. p. 11. Mr. Baretti, cenſuring two 
certain publications, ſays however, that thanks 
to the great ignorance of the great number of 
his countrymen, they were univerfally read for 
ſome time. 
P. 237. Do not call upon me to prove that 
dullneſs is the principal and univerſal charac- 
teriſlick of our modern writers, fince it is a fact 


ſo apparent, and conſ{-quently 10 eaſy to prove, 
that 


. 7 13 ] 

that know nothing. more eaſy; of demon. 
tion. | 
P. 393. . iber 1 which 
Mr. Baretti recommends to the ſtudy of the 
Ttalians, he particularly ſpecifies Engliſh, in 
which many, very. many excellent books are 
written, that they have never heard of; would 
they tranſlate ſome of theſe into Italian, they 
would, ſays he, extend the limits of their pre- 
| ſent knowledge, and they would act much 
more laudably, than to be for ever flattering 
this or that great Lord, in  Hopen of a dinner or 
a few ducats. 

P. 316. Mr. Baretti affirms, that the prac- 
tice of ſurgery, all over Italy, abounds with a 
multiplicity of remedies; is filthy, ſtinking, 
and pompous; becauſe the practitioners are ig- 
norant of what is ſimple and true; and that the 
phyſicians of Italy would ſpare many lives, or 
as he expreſſes jt, commit fewer homicides, if 
they would render their practice more ſimple. 


A $0L1LOW? of Mr. BaRETTI. 


P. 317. What! ſaid I ao to myſelf; is 
this noble country then a privy, where every 


dirty fellow has a right to drop the excrements 
of 


4 


of his brain? Is it poſſible that no means Kiowa 


have been found, to prevent this naſtinefs in 


our Iteratute; or at leaſt, to cure ſome of 


theſe bare breeched raſcals of theit diarthwa? 

Vol. 4. p. 57. In a chapter to which he has 
given the title of che, glitt of the age of dur l. 
neſt, he ſays, If in future times, any leatned 
men ſhall compile the inſipld literary hiſtory 
of modern Italy, I beg my name may not be 
mentioned amongſt thoſe of my countrynien 
and my ghoſt will be much obliged to them, 
if they will inform their cotemporaries, that U 
never ſpoke of the age I lived in, but under the 


title of Tenebroſo; and a few lines lower, he 


calls it an age, with reſpect to Italy, dark, very 


dark Tenebroſo, Tenebrofiſſimo,—— T ſhall 


make no comment on theſe bold ſtrokes, and 
ſeeming caricatures ; but the reader, I ſuppoſe, 


will, after this tepreſentation, forbear to cen- 


ſure Mr. Sharp's total filence on the ſtate of 
learning in Italy; as it is natural to believe, 
that however wide his opinions may have been 
from thoſe advanced in the Fruſta Letteraria, 
by Mr. Baretti, yet he could hardly dare to 
oppoſe the judgment of a man, who was a cri- 
tick by profeſſion, and who being an Italian, 


0 s 1 . | 

was fo much bitter qualified than he could by 
to write on ſo difficult a ſubject, ' A 

'  'Mr. Baretti, in the 15th chapter of the 
Engliſh account, finiſnes the article of literature; 
with a deſcription of the ſeveral academies now 
ſubſiſting, or that have ſubſiſted in Italy, The 
ac of the Cruſea, ſtands the foremoſt In 
rank, and was.inſtituted at Florence in the 16th 
century, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the 
Italian language, which undertaking it aecom- 
pliſhed, with great honour to the members; at 
_ preſent it is deelining, beeauſe all that could 
bo ſaid upon the ſubject, hes been {aid over and 

over, 

Next to the ace Della Crufeca, that of 
the Arcadia Romana roſe in repute, The buſi- 
neſs of the Arcadia Romana was to correct, 
increaſe, and beautify our poetry; as that of 
the Cruſca, to purify, illuſtrate and fix our 
language. The members of this ſociety, aſ- 
ſumed the characters of ſhepherds; and it is one 
of the fundamental laws, that no perſon ſhalt 
be admitted a member, without firſt. taking 
upon him a paſtoral name.—The fame of this 
academy: ſoon ſpread all over Italy, and fifty- 
eight towns reſolved on a ſudden, to have like 
academies of their own, which they unani- 
mouſly 
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mouſly called eblonics of the Roman Ardedia 
Mr. Baretti, however, concludes this account 
with informing us, that the Arcadian colonies 
are at laſt nearly annihilated throughout Italy; 
and the Arcadia Romana conſiſts now only of a 


few Abatinos; but they ſtill chuſe a chief 
.herdſman, whoſe moſt important buſineſs, is 
to make a penny of his place, and this he 


chiefly effects by ſending Arcadian patents to 
the Engliſh. travellers on .their arrival at 
Rome. FE Af Serh web] 
I ſhall now give the reader an extract dn 
the Fruſta Letteraria, on thefe two acade- 
mies; and I am much miſtaken, if he will 


not find both profit and pleaſure, from what 
Mr. Baretti has advanced in his ſtrictures on the 


dictionary of the Cruſca. 


| FRUSTA LETTERARIA, 


P. 381, Though the Vocabulary of the 
Cruſca, contain four thouſand more words, 
than either Johnſon's Dictionary, or that of 
the French Academy; yet one third of them 
are not uſed, either in writing, or in conver- 
ſation ; whereas both the Engliſh, and French, 
adopt in a manner every word in their dic- 
tionaries. 


 thevkeadetny, being moſtiy Florentines, have 


a . and not a provincial vocabulary. 


models, all venerable - names ;—and, ſays. he, 


of our language, a-croud of ſcriveners, barbers, 
coopers, 'carpenters, and ſuch like rabble ? 


| | 1 
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tests Alt Batetiiabioks it mould be of "OY 5 0 
ty to tlie publick, were dee. urged 
of the various kinds: of c and 2 
obſcene worde with , 


F 


at the antient and — — ef 


laments 


„ 


Fa, 


Iways preſcribed-to authors; the uſe of the 
Tuſcan PPP al that in France, tlie 
ingüage of books is the ſame through the 
whole zee, and that in- England, the 
Late rule is obſerved; but that in Italy, authors 
are wers to ſtudy the dialect of a patti- 
cular yr which would not have bæentle 
* Tan — vocabulary of the Cruſca, been | 


Anotber objection to their vocabulary, is their 
choice of words from infamous and. vulgar 
writers; Whereas' in England, the models of 
the language are the writings of Clarendon, 
Temple, Swift, &c. and in France, the Cor- 
neilles, the Racines, the Molieres; are theix 


ſhall we Italians, number amongſt. the authors 


Can a language written in the times of barba- 
riſm, when 78 knew neither ſcience nor criti- 
* | elm, 


7 


0 | dle, Wand in any - condgatichai 1 
ganges witten by Buſſuet 0 Milet? Ki 
What ample dictionaries would-thoſk:of ng - 


 Boccace has been the ruln of 


. ren, and charmed more than they ſhould have 


und and France be, if the French iſtill :s 
tered the words aſed by Amiſt, 'Rabelais, Cov 


Gower, Chauder und Canton? He finiſhes | 


alils orhique on the Itallad Wwocebularys: with un 


obſervation on Boccace, Which as I eſteem x 
equally curious with all the opinions advanced 
under this article, I ſhall beg _ wy _ i 


lobe the rea der— 


% Boccace had wit, & lively . 
eloquence, and all the other — ne- 
voſſuty to form a good writer U ee 


Ladd che chief eau hat leuly Gos ncb yer pt. 
al «good ani unlrerſd lengwige 3 broauſo 


_ theſe writers who firſt ſucceeded him, and uf 


terwards the academiſts of the Cruſea, delight- 
ed with his writings, the beſt they had yet 


been with the wantonneſs of hie pen, they 
went on from year to year, and from age to 
age, celebrating him ſo much, that at length the 

univerſal opinion, or rather the univerſal error, 


was eſinblithed 3 that * point of language and 
1 A 


mines; and the Bigliſh preserved thoſe 06 


e 


I gyle, Boocace was abſolutely without a fault; 
and conſequently. that whoever would write 
well in Italian, ought to write as Bocence had 
vyritten But how can it be believed, that a 
man Who lived in an age nearly barbarovs, 
could perfect the language of our country! 
that a ſervile imitator of the tranſpoſed phraſes 
of the Latin, 4 dead language, could be the 
original of hie own, a living one? Neverthe- 
leſs ſuch was the teſpect paid to hie works, 
that for the ſpace of two hundred years, hardly 
any writer, preſumed to adopt a word not con- 
ſoorated in them. This is. the reaſon why our 
written language Rill retains the Latin charac. 
ter, and that people in general cannot be pleaſed 
with the writings of Boccave, nor his follow- 
ers : whilſt in England and in France, where 
they fortunately had no Boccace, nor diſciples 
of Boccace there have been formed two written 
languages, equally intelligible to the de and 
the loweſt order: of men. 
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- By e. wy Mr. Baretti ee acoowht the 
a book entitled Hiſtorical Memoirs of the aſ- 


ferbly! of hs ene in ** ane man- 


ner 8 Haren a ME 
Thoſe Rd of ee knowledgez., 


| vids not being able to ſpend their time to ad- : 


vantage, employ it in learning trifles, and are 
deſirous of being informed of that moſt icele- 
brated literary puerility, called Arcadia, let 


them read this book. The author has written 


it with: that feebleneſs of ſtile; and eee 
ble ſpirit of adulation, which principally cha- 
rateriſes the Arcadians. In the firſt .. 
we have the names of the firſt fourteen founders 
of the Arcadian inſtitution, eleven of which, 
ſays Mr. Baretti, are buried in oblivion, and 
the remaining three, Gravina, Creſcembini, 
and Zappi, have their defects. Gravina un- 
derſtood Latin and juris-prudence ; but unhap- 
pily, in ſpite of Nature, he would be a poet, 
when ſhe meant him to be an advocate. Creſcem- 

bini was a man whoſe fancy was compounded 
partly of wood, and partly of lead; but he 

foretells that Zappi, the amorous, the gallant, 


* 


the 


$ Wap 4770 . 


2 


T 
„eg Zappl, will'continue'ts be rend by 
alhyoung noble ladies, à month before, and fn 
month after marriage, and that he will float on 
the ſurſace of Lethe, without ſinleing, ſo long 
⁊s the taſte of effeminate vac fear Thall 
ſubſiſt ia Italy probiinb Dt 99 ee e 
be ſecond chapter; he 
tliviews of Arcadia, which are written in mia 
tatian of thoſe of antient Rome i but are as 
vnlike them, as an ape is to a doctor of thbe 
| Sorbbons; or (as he expreſſes it in page '54 of | 
the ad vol.) as the ſtatue of ien to 4s | 
real perſon of Julius Cæſa . 
The utter contempt with which: he treats. 
this ſociety in his remarks on the to firſt 
5 renders it needleſs to give any far- 
ther proofs of the Tow OI "which | 
halds it, af 5 
Mr. Baretti, in the'1 — chapunt the Pony 
; um account, ſays, that beſides the poor remains 
of the Cruſca and the Arcadia, there are in Rome, 
and in other towns, other academies! compoſed 
of people who: pretend ta ingenuity in one thing 
or other. At Rome, the academy of St. Luke 
_baye choſen St, Luke for their patron; and he 
tells us, that the ſearchers into antient records, 
- Joint that in the 12th century there lived 
. . 9 


; 


% Ei r 


b tires us wide | 


15 8 8 
one Maſtra Luce, wheſt obriſtie vans was 9 
Santo, and that thie man earved the famous 
Madones of Loreto, -Bologne, San, vhenen 
aroſe the vulger notion that maſe Madonzs 
were N by , Lüke: However, Mr.. 
Baretti ſpeaks with ſome diffidenes of this ſorag 
of e and admits that the famaue N .- 
Ana Sernona del Pillar actually worſhipped in 
Saragonze, and that ſtill more — Madone 
| of Monſorrate in Catalonia; were really, in the 
opinion of the Spaniards, the works of 8t. 
Luke. He might have added, that the Ma- 
dona of Bologna, is really believed at 2 
to have been painted by St. Luke, and | 
— have {pared himſelf the trouble of begging Me: 
Sharps pardon, for his ridiculous: di igrefſion : 
(as be calls it) in honour of their Madanas'; 
fince Mr. Sharp has enly ſaid the very faind 
thing, namely, that many Madonas in Europe 
are ſuppoſed to have been painted by St. Luke. 
At Florence, about Galileo's time, was in- 
tlituted the Accademia del Cimento, or of ex- 
perimental philoſophy. It did not laſt longnz 
but it is now ſucceeded. by the Accademiq 
& Agricoltura, and if Mr. Baretti is not miſta- 
| ken, by La Societa Columbaria, whoſe mem- 
bers apply to natural philoſophy, and moſt 
_ >  panticularly 
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parliculafly to 8 Tbese ars beſides in 
other towns, other academigy/y add. he; quotes 
Franceſco Saverio Quadrio,/who hae written 
on this fu 


—— ey 

a moſt emathable 3 . 
pompous mention of five hundred aradumlese 
L own, ſeys — ihat arts. and ſuſence 
1 Bryn 


prin ade witds/:rapay — 
and-avfwer Me d af'! lese), 0. of fols 
enee ; they ſtend in de of ths. dlubs in 
England, 
en mene, of 
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count of the. | Dam. N 
WER Na! AN ee iwas binn . | 
8 _ jp Lago hi Pg Sharps a | 
_ ef:th6-moſt»tidizulgus- ſelf: Ws 
e lage achse present Rate.of the In. 
=o argen ſucarqadinted: withlaly «= 
9 on Hil fingoleNers. on the Jtalian. Rageii and 


. 1 ignotant c of: itheatci- | 
cal matters d thatuthey: have baniſhed all ſenſe 80 
and povprivyy ace dead nd chertber os 
0 be qpleaſed with anything but farcical 
1. ne wing autrue idea. of 
Rage:?+»Certajnly; not The inighty 
Ne. Let us therefore.collect 
what t Mr. Shargchas advanged.,on. this ſubjeR,. 
and compare it with the information which 
Mr. Baretti has given us bimſelf 
Letter 23. Mr. Sharp tells us, that the play- 
| houſe at Naples labours under great diſcourage- 
mente; that only the lower ſort of people fre- 
quent it j that the price of the pit is four · pence 
half- penny, and that it does not hold Wo 
eighty people z that he never ſaw a tragedy 
there; and that all the comedies he had been 
at, conſiſted of three 2 W that Punch, 
4 the 


conclude, abat the Italians; 


t E 1 W 
de DoRor's Man, Ser. Were ae een 


3 bew. theio nie n 


ben tu be dn is eule wh Tian by 


able, their asu wocld appetb fo: 


_ talents. +; {is Moat ATR 20 bt 91G 

Letters 47 and 48. At Blodondes; Ui Shep 
ſays, their theatre is much ſuperior to that af 
Naples, but ſpeaks of their comedies at he 
n at Turin; (Better 3) 
as affording diuerſion, from tmiſtaking- one 
word for anotlier, blunders, indelicate jokes, 


3 &e. and as the price of the pit is only fix-pence; 


being raiſed to the dignity whieh it might 
obtain, were poets and players honoured, 
protected and rewarded by their ptinces. He 

ſaw for the firſt time there à comedy of five | 
acts, and a tragedy tranſlated from Voltaite, 
upon which occaſion/he ſpeaky'very favourably 
of the declamation of the ſtage 3 and 1 believe. 
this is. the ſubſtance of what he has ſaid _"_ 
the tragedy and comedy of Italy: 1 


Mr. Barettl, in the rath chapter of his Rage 
liſh ce aſſerts, that as ſoon ad the namen 


k WA mare —— or rſs 


he does not ſee any proſpect of che Italian ſtage. 


4 \ . 
* 


\ 


denly made their appeararice about eighteen or 


11 


as ates as it hnntenly © 
www _— 
Written 

choſe ime and of I, lr ee ob 


tragedies were 
Bd nb we 


a ry annie All a 8 Dro: te . 


cannot at yet be brought to reliſm ſuch 


oompo- 
 Gtions, and they would ſtill have kept invatia- 


bly faithful to their Harlequina, Panteloong, 
Brighellus, and che other maſks, if Oelde 
and Chiari, two deamatick writers, bad not fads 


twenty years ago. Both theſe writers ate 
equally | contemptible in the eyes of Mr. Bu- 


retti z but he ſpeaks kighly af w. the talents of 


Carlo Gorzi, younger bother to Count Gaſpa» 


ro Gozzi, who hes brought ten or twelve playy 
on the ſtage, 
retti has peruſed ia manuſori 


two or three of which Mr. Ba- 


apt; but he ſays, 
the author cannot be prevailed: on to publiſh 


them. However he arraigns Mr. Sharp. in 
the concluſion. of this letter, for not having 


mentioned Carlo Gozzi and Metaſtafio ; fore Y 


getting that Metaſtaſſo's works are compoſitions 


kor the A as and not within the de- 


* 


| 


b hib w. 


vahat 


lety could be have ſpoken 


in his Frufe Leteraria, - 


1 ſhall now bring Forth Me. Büren bun- 


mente on this tage, extracted from his. 


Free Letterris, dy which it witt appear 


that his Judgment of the Itallan Rage, is ex» 


aQly, or nearly the ſame, with Nr of Mr. 
Sharp, though perhaps, 


on the Rallan ſtage, as he has given them in 


his Italian Library, publiſhed at London 1747. 


acts, and recited extempore, by different com» 

nies of low witted fellows, The ſerious parts, 
as they call them, are in Tuſean, (not of the beſt. 
indeed): The Walen parts by e 


Arlecchino, N 


1 


Ons Gra, if Me: Harp tas never the 3 "A 
anuſcripts, and way ſo un- 
3 * te be ar Venice when the theatres = 
were tht, 46 he tells us in letter 4th, wih 
of that xl 
excoltom writer ? But Mr. Sharp might here 
with great propriety aſk Mr. Barettt why he 
has not mentioned 'the nume of Carlo Gorzi 5 


expreſſed alittle more, 
| harſhly; but firſt | ſhall borrow his thoughts 


Page 124. At prefent we have nothing in 
Jraly but muſical operas, like thoſe exhidited' 
at the Opera-houſe in the Haymarket, and a 
kind of plays commonly divided into three 


N 


and comedies, are confined ' to, colleges, and 
5 ſeminaries, where ſtudents at them in che ba- 


Artechig, . miele beengte 1 


* 


ſiome others ſpeal ki 18 Il 
If they make "prople laugh avith their.cepartocs; 4 
and immoral jeſts,,. they have an audienge ; if 

not, they ſtare. Out old and good tragedies 


| nival time. N 54% 130 6 if 5 
One would gather 1 recited! | 


F paragraph, that the Italians, in the year. Ly 
repreſented no other ſpecies of comedy, than 
the extempore deen and from the para- 
graph a little before it, relating to Goldoni and 
Chiari, that upon the appearance of thoſe wris 
ters about 18 or. 20 Jeary: ago, the Harlequins. 

Pantaloons, Kc, with th eir extempote wit, had 
been driven off the ſtage; hut neither of theſe 
facts are ſtrictiy true, as I nene ee 5 


1 ſome of Goldoni's prefaces. 13 


SBoldoni tells zus, that till the r. 1742, 5 
he did not write any comedy, where he had | 
compoſed all the parts; for, before that pe- 


riod, he had written only one or two of the! - | 
principal characters, and the outlines of tbe 


reſt, leaving it to the extempore wit of the | 
actors to fill up the parts; that before his time, 


5 for above a century pal, che c comic is lege had. 
been 


* | | | - | 8 


1 


"bers n comupt abate} and 8 4 x 


it ſo;wretchedly low and vulgar, that it excited 
the Jaughter of the mob only j abd Had brought 
contemptupon it fromall 
Gosse, Lcd therefore by the deſire of glo- 
ry, he had attempted a reformation, and had 
now. written the parts for the maſſted charac- 
ters, having: found from experience, that when 
they were left open to the extempore wit of the 


players, provided they could make their au- 


dience laugh, they generally faid what came 
uppermoſt, without any regard to the; ſcape 
of 2 Eb les cer of the a _ 


Harlequins, the. Pantaloons, &. remain on the 
Italian ſtage. to this day; with, the difference 
only, that many of their. parts are v itten for 
them; but look into his plays, and you will 
find the ſame humour, and the eee 
ſpeaking the different dialects. of Naples, Bo- 


logna, Venice, &c. (ſo indiſpenſable to an 


Italian audience) as it was the cuſtom to exhi- | 


bit in the days of their extempore comedy. 

Nevertheleſs I would not have it ye wh 
ltood, that the. players are entirely reſtrajned- 
from extem pore? wit at this juncture: it abounds | 


he neighbouring king - | 


i, that ehe | 


— 
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Dr 3 u — 


1 N e Italian en i Paris "whois | 
wich an inextmtble wo of thi bene 3 


qpoken of 0 if 


humour. 
ee is och 9 
ehen che Nala Rage with a prodigiout num - 


ber of 'comedies ; it may poſſibly be acceptable 
to an Englith reader to hear a few anecdotes of 


him, 'Goldoni was deſigned for the bar; but 
his genius leading him to the cultivation of the 
drama, he aſſociated himſelf with a company 
of comedians, travelling from city to city ; and 
Topplyitig them with new comedies, whenever 
they ſtodd in need of them: He tells us that 
he undertook to forniſh fixteen comedies in one 
year, beſides Imall pieces which were ſet to 
mouſick—If Goldoni therefore, be ever ſo dif. 
tant from Moliere, (a name his favourers have 
honoured: him with) the diſadvantage he lay 
under, from writing ſo rapidly, and writing 
for an audience ſo unpoliſhed, is ſome excuſe 
for his defects. Voltaire has however born 
ſome teſtimony to his merit; ſpeaks. of him as 
| having reſcued his country from the tyranny of 
We ; and applauds the ſtile of his vri⸗ 


1 37. 1 
Go; ta 
by ene 


| his Fraſa Lolterumin, p. 


127.) prove chat 


Indeed this enromium on Goldoni, 
who is very low in the eſtimation of Mr. Be- 
retti, has very ſevere ſtrictures on Vol- 


pretenſions c dhe knowledge df 


Aande hole languages, no better than the Ele- 
phante of the Orand Mogul 
hort digreſſion, let us ſee what judgment Me. 
- Baretti has a on the 0” in bis ww 
ee 

N 'Mr, Benken thar-al ab 
W taht tragellies are of little worth, how- 


ever pedants may praiſe them; and that the 


antient comedies are ſo filly, obſcene and naſty, 
that you would be ſick in reading of them. 

P. 342. He remarks upon 'Voltaire's unpo- 
 itenefs in afferting, "that Jtaly is a country ſold 


ito Harlequins, and in poſſeſſion of Goths; but 


checken himſelf upon irefleftion,' and ſeems to 
Learns CY to the opinion, calling-ivfar- 
8 | " 


neille, ns 
- may leum from them ie lealian [langtage: e 
5  which/fingle-circumilance #kys Me; Berti in og 


F Kala e Juſt e as he does 


taire j for a few lines ſarther, ſpeaking of his 
Spaniſh and 
he tells us that Voltaire -under- 


:dojwAfter this 


> > « —_ — Nee 
* * — - * 


| Lombardy; int de Roiagmiolo, © 


with groſs errors inlanguige,-and' in gra 


„ 3 


duni be a bad: one? my Ard is, | 


. Goldoni ae. 
fi have found four millions of 
 Goldoni; ſays he; writes u corrupt It. 


_ -worſey" with 1 ridiculous'matimers, ee ew 
| of obſcen * And A1. rr grit N 05 625 ** 9 N 


. 


poſid of three differen language 0 hl 


P. 343. The obtedies ef Goldt e 


Iba and vulgar phraſes, and . 1 * 


5; Should any od 


we have' neither Corneilles nor Molieres i in ur f 
ge ; therefor ee gp 00c 1 
fortune ſends them. «1s 45 ee * 50 . 

P. 134. He ſays, that Signior F De 3 
3 he is ſpeaking of) "wonders. how 1 it 
ſhould happen, that Italy has not one good - 
writer of tragedy, when her epick poets are ſo 
excellent; the teaſon is, ſays Mr. Baretti, that 


* 


- there are Arioſtos and Taſſos for i © . 


no Corneilles, nor Racines. 1 fy. Jr 
| T ſhall next enquire into the compurnivie | 
view of the cultivation and populoulneſs of 
Italy, as it is repreſented by Mr. Baretti; but 
in this e 1 (ball GT what Mr. Sharp 


* 


ff n. has 


{im}; 


| bas really ſaid, and not what Mr. Baretti makes 
him ſay.— Mr. Sharp, ſpeaking of a country 
in the eccleſiaſtical dominions, (vide letter 10) 
' ſays, that it affords the moſt pleaſing images he 
has ſeen, of peace and plenty; that the proſ- 
pect from Mount Veſuvius (letter 40) preſents 
a view of the moſt fertile country in Europe; 
that he believes the dutchy of Tuſcany is ſtill 
better cultivated, than either the dominions of 
his Holineſs, or of the King of the Two Si- 
cilies; that all Lombardy is ſo well cultivated, 
that 550 imagines there is not one acre of barren 
ground, in the whole tract through which he 
had travelled (letter 49); and in letter 30, he 
ſays, that the ſoil in the valleys is very rich, 
and ſo exempt from ſtones or clay, that he had 
been many months in Italy before he ſaw a 
ſpade, &c.—On the other hand, he ſpeaks of 
the deſart Campania of Rome, and the barren- 
neſs of certain mountains, betwixt Rome and 
Naples, which are uncultivated. | 
With regard to the populouſneſs of Italy, be 
admits, that though there are not many vil- 
lages in thoſe parts of the dominions of the 
King of Naples and the Pope, through which 
| he paſſed; yet that the towns ſwarmed with 
inhabitants ee 40:) That in the city of 
D Naples, 


„ 


Naples, there are from three to four hundred 
thouſand inhabitants; and in ſo ſmall a dutehy 
as that of Tuſcany, he has admitted that the 
number of inhabitants amounted to near a 
million. YT 

Nevertheleſs Mr. Baretti bas, in p. 995 off 
his Engliſh account, charged Mr. Sharp with 
having exerted his utmoſt eloquence, in order 
to make it believed, that the whole of Italy is 
uncultivated and unpeopled. Could one have 
thought it poſſible, after this enumeration of 
facts, that Mr. Baretti ſnould have alledged ſo 
ſtrange an accuſation? 

No leſs uncandid is Mr, Baretti in his h 
chapter, where he arraigns Mr. Sharp for hav- 
ing called the Neapolitans, à nation diabolical 


in their nature. Now Mr. Sharp, ſo far from 


impeaching the body of the people collectively, 
expreſsly harangues, with a kind of gratitude, 
on the politeneſs of the nobility and gentry, and 
the particular hoſpitality with which they treat 
Engliſh travellers (letter 30.) Nor can I find 
in any part of his book, the leaſt imputation 
on the gentry of Italy; except in what relates 
to their preſent mode of gallantry. As to the 
Neapolitan mob, I believe all dilintereſted 
writers have deſcribed them as a ferocious 

and 


: 15] „ 

and brutal claſs of men; but Mr. Sharp Fa 
nevertheleſs ſpoken of them as more orderly - 
when in good humour, than an Engliſh mob, 
(letter 32,) and diabolical only, when they are 
exaſperated ; but alluding to the promptneſs 
with which their paſſions are kindled, he me- 
taphorically, in another letter, ſuppoſes brim- 
ſtone in- their veins. It can be only to theſe 
expreſſions, that Mr. Baretti muſt have referred 
for the accuſation brought againſt Mr. Sharp; 
but ſurely it will appear a ſtrange perverſion 
of the ſenſe, to aſcribe that temper to the ge- 
nerality of the kingdom, which he has in that 
very quotation, with the moſt exact preciſion, 

reſtrained to the lower people. 

Beſides, it appears to me, that Mr. Sharp, 
notwithſtanding the allegations of Mr. Baretti 
to the contrary, takes pleaſure in proclaiming 
the good qualities he found amongſt the lower 
people: he ſpeaks of them throughout all Italy, 
even of the Neapolitan mob, as being totally 
exempt from the vice of drinking ſpirituous 
liquors ; he tells us that the gondaliers at Ve- 
nice, are a ſober body of men, and not dreſt 
in rags like the lower ſort of people in Eng- 
land, who ſpend all their money in porter, &c ; 
and giving ſome account of the poor at Flo- 
2 rence, 
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rence, (letter 45, he ſays, that compare either . 
their habitations, or their children with thoſe 


of the inhabitants in the ſkirts of London, and 15 
one would bluſh for the miſery and diſſolute- 


neſs of our countrymen. 

Another charge of the ſame nature, is that 
in chapter 29, where Mr. Baretti declares, that 
from Mr. Sharp's book it appears, that the no- 


bility of Naples have ſcarcely any fenſe, wit, 
virtue or money leſt. Now it is true, that Mr. 


Sharp, ſpeaking of their immenſe eſtates, de- 
nies, excepting in two or three inſtances, that 
they are to be compared with thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh nobility; but he does not ſay that they 
have ſcarcely any money left: and he certainly 
does no where ſpecify what meaſure of wit, 
virtue and ſenſe, is to be found amongſt the 


| Neapolitan nobility; or fo much as drop a 


word on the ſubject: indeed in letter 38, ex- 
preſſing a pardonable warmth for the honour of 
his native country, he declares it his opinion, that 
there are in England, more bleſſings, and 
more virtues, than are generally met with in 
other countries: but if Mr. Baretti has applied 
this paragraph peculiarly to the nobility of 
Naples, a Frenchman might, with the ſame 
prop: iety, apply it to the court of Verſailles, 2 
Polander 


/ 
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Polander to the Diet at wn and a Turk 
to the Divan at Conſtantinople. | 

Mr. Sharp has no where given any particu- 
lar account of the Italian nobility, excepting - 
in one inſtance; where he deſeribes the Venetian 
nobles to be tall; but, enters no farther into 
their character: I ſhall, therefore, in aid of 
this light ſketch, give the reader ſome extracts 
from a deſcription at length, of a Venetian 
noble, from Mr. Baretti's 26th chapter.— 
The generality of forcigners ſhun the con- 
verſation of the Venetian nobles, or grow pre- 
fently fick of it, on diſcovering that it is too 


uniform, local, and egotiſtical, at the com- 
mencement of their acquaintance; but after 
ſome familiarity, one may ſoon diſcover a- 
mongſt them, ſo many inſtances of openneſs 
and reſerve, of ſagacity 1D i 
courage and timidity, of 88 ET; igno- 
rance, and many other oppoſite qualities, fo 
perfectly blended together, in the ſame indi- 
vidual, that 1 know no ſet of men in Europe, 
ſo much worth the trouble of being thoroughly 
ſifted, as the noblemen of Venice. With re- 
gard to the Venetian people, thoſe who want 
to keep fair with their nobles, or make them 
friends, have a very ready means of admittance 

93 to 
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to their kindneſs, by only praiſing them in * I 


fulſomeſt terms, making them believe that 
their commonwealth is one of the moſt formi- 
dable powers upon earth, and that themſelves, 
individually, are the moſt knowing, generous, 
and reſpectable people 1 in the world: and I do 
not know whether it is more ſhocking, - or 
more diverting, to ſee how open the gene- 
rality of the Venetian nobles are to the Men 
flattery,” 5 
Mr. Sharp has drawn heavy cenſures upon 
him from Mr. Baretti, for the account he has 
given us of the frequent murders in Italy; let 
us therefore examine. what both of them have 
advanced upon this ſubject. Mr. Sharp aſcribes 
the frequency of aſſaſſinations to the protection 
of the Church; to the difficulty of ſeizing of- 
fenders; to the forms of law, which ſuffer 
offenders when ſeized, to eſcape; to the few 
examples of capital puniſhment; and above 
all, to the practice of drawing out knives in 
their ſudden quarrels, and ſtabbing inſtantly.— 
Mr. Sharp aſſerts, that this is the only kind of 
aſſaſſination he heard of, and is known amongſt 
the lower people only; fo far is he from ta- 
ing the whole body of the people, with being 
naturally inclined to murder, which Mr. Baretti 
vpbraids 


[39] 
upbraids him with: nay Mr. Sharp, in ex- 
tenuation of the wickedneſs of this practice, 
obſerves, that the dreadful effects of theſe 
quarrels might be avoided, were the good 
Engliſh mode of boxing introduced amongſt 
_ (letter 38); intimating, that Engliſh- 
men muſt give a vent to their paſſions, as well 


as Italians ; and had they no other method of 
gratifying their revenge but by ſtabbing, mur- 


ders might be as common in England as in 
Italy, 

I ſhall now quote two paſſages from Mr. 
Baretti's 5th chapter.—In the firſt he ſays, 
that the Italians have ſuch quick feelings, that 
even a diſteſpectful word, or glance, from an 
equal, will ſuddenly kindle a good number of 
them, and make them fail on one another 
with their knives. In the ſecond. paſſage, 
ſpeaking of the difficulty they find in arreſting. 
an aſſaſſin, he ſays, then our people, from 
a miſtaken principle of humanity, and ſtill 
more miſtaken point of honour, will not- give 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to the officers of juſtice, in 
the execution of their duty ; and you might 
ſooner bring an Italian to ſuffer martyrdom, 
than force him to ſtop any man purſued by 
them.“ 


'M 4 The 


, give alone a very ſatis factory ſolution of the 


ly But I ſhall, for a farther illuſtration of 


has ſince the date of Mr. Sharp's Letters, pub- 


are in high eſteem.” In his 5th vol. p. 237. 
ſpeaking of the frequent aſſaſſinations at Rome, 


. merous as thoſe of Naples, which Mr. Sharp 


punch in the ſtomach, than a dagger. In this 


ever of the two ſtrikes firſt is uſually the con- 


> rad 
The arguments here adduced by Mr. Batet- 


queſtion, Why are murders ſo frequent in Ita- 


what Mr. Baretti has advanced, lay before the 
reader an extract from the Abbe Richard, who 


liſhed a Deſcription of Italy, and whoſe accounts 


(which however are not ſuppoſed to be ſo nu- 


treats of) he ſays, The people here are 
quick and impetuous in their paſſions ; either 
oppoſition. or jealouſy renders them furious : 
One ſees people of the loweſt order poignard 
one another with the moſt determined refolu- 
tion. They have no other way of fighting, 
to all appearance : They are more afraid of a 


ſort of quarrel, they begin with reviling each 
other in the moſt opprobrious manner. When 
they are provoked to the higheſt degree, then 
he who is in 'the greateſt paſſion, draws out 
his knife, and the other.does the ſame ; which 


A and if he is dot wounded, retires as 
* | 


We} 

tranquilly, with his noſe in his cloak, as if he 
had juſt withdrawn from an act of devotion. 
The by-ſtanders carry him'that is wounded to 
the hoſpital, and all is over; unleſs by chance, 
no church is near, and the officers of juſtice 
happen to be upon the ſpot to ſeize him. 
Theſe bloody ſcenes are very common at 
Rome; at leaſt there were twenty of them 
from December 1761, to May, 1762. Paſſ- 
ing by the ſquare of the rotunda, I ſaw two 
peaſants quarrelling, and in an inſtant one of 
them was murdered, without cauſing any ex- 
traordinary commotion amongſt the numerous 
populace who were preſent. In the unwhol- 
ſome ſeaſon (Malaria) of July and Auguſt, the 
government takes no notice of theſe aſſaſſina- 
tions, imputing them to the effects of a violent 
fermentation in the blood.“ Y 

I conld, if it were neceſſary, bring proofs 
from the mouth of the preſent ingenious and 
polite cardinal Albani, that executions are 
rare, and murders numerous, beyond all cre- 
dibility of proportion; ſo prevalent is the max- 
im in Italy, that * we have loſt already one 
ſubje& by murder, therefore we muſt not loſe 
another by execution.” But I believe I have 
| Laid 1. on this intereſting ſubject, to eſta- 
bliſn 


42 , 
bliſh the truth of all that Mr. Sharp has ſug- 
geſted, Never theleſs, though the cuſtom be 
ſo different, from the cauſes already aſſigned, 
betwixt England and Italy, Mr. Baretti con- 
founds the diſtinctions, and ſays, ſuch: ſhock- if 
ing accidents will happen amidſt ie beſt and 

moſt polite nations. 

Mr. Baretti will not believe rn Mr. Mor- 
ray, the reſident at Venice, told Mr. Sharp 
thoſe things, which Mr. Sharp declares he did 
tell him; nor does he even believe that he 
made him frequent viſits. Certainly in this 
inſtance Mr. Baretti has been ill inſtructed ; 
for I know that Mr. Sharp lived in the greateſt 
intimacy with Mr. Murray, ſo long as five and 
thirty years ago ; I know likewiſe, that Mr. 

Hamilton himſelf told Mr. Sharp, and ſeveral 
other Engliſhmen, the ſtory of the five or ſix 
murderers, who had taken ſanctuary in his 
palace, and had found means to eſcape puniſh- 


ment; and indeed had not Mr. Hamilton de- 
clared the fact publickly, Mr. Sharp would 
have been exceedingly culpable to have 
made ſo free a uſe of the reſpectable name 
of his Britannick Majeſty's miniſter, 
I have had likewiſe an opportunity, ſince 
the publication of Mr. Sharp's letters, to be in- 
formed by Sir James Gray himſelf, before he 
erabarked 
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embarked for Spain, that the ſtory of the mur- 
derer, mentioned by Mr. Sharp, is very true; 
and that he was ſo importuned by people of 
the firſt rank, to drop the proſecution, that he 
procured. the execution of the delinquent, by 
the fingle plea, that it was not in his power to 
comply, without offending the King his maſ- 
ter. The murderer was executed at Padua, 
when Sir James was reſident at Venice, and 
not at Naples, as Mr. Baretti by miſtake has 
repreſented it, becauſe Mr, Sharp ſpeaks of Sir 
James Gray, under the name of the late envoy 
at Naples. 
Mr. Baretti is a little diflogonugny on the 
article of ſanctuary. He ſays, that there are 
certain parts of Italy, where the church is not 
a ſanctuary for murderers ; but that it would 
be too prolix for him to enter into a detail of 
the ſeveral crimes in which the church is, or 
is not, a ſanctuary: ; and that it is a groſs mis- 
repreſentation in Mr. Sharp, to ſay that the 
church throughout Italy ſhelters murderers 
and aſſaſſins, Who would imagine, after fo 
ſingular a deſignation, that Mr, Sharp had 
never expreſſed himſelf in thoſe words? Yet ſo 
it is, at leaſt I cannot diſcover them, and Mr. 
B. for very good reaſons, never refers to the 


115 page, 
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|. . page, when he pretends. to. make a quotation. 
| If therefore Mr. Sharp has not uſed thoſe 
words, he muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſpoken of 
thoſe places where he reſided, and where he 
bad an opportunity to be inſtructed; I mean 
Naples, Rome, and Florence; in neither of _ 
which cities, 1 imagine, Mr, Baretti will deny, 
that the church is a ſanctuary to affafſins, | 
though he infinuates as much, when he dif- 
putes the reality of an aſſaſſin having taken 
fhelter upon the ſteps of a certain church near 
an Engliſh nobleman's palace in Florence, as 
related By Mr. Sharp, ſuſpecting him to be a 
pick-pocket, or a ſimple robber, and not a mur- 
derer, as his lordſhip knew him poſitively to be. 
The dirtineſs of the inns on the Loretto 
road from Bologna to Rome, and on the road 
from Rome to Naples, deſcribed in Mr, Sharp's 
letters, have miſled many haſty readers of hig 
letters, to conſider them as a ſatire on the cuſ- 
toms and manners of Italy : and yet even in 
this article, where ſpeaking the plain truth is 
to ſpeak ſatire, he is ſo apprehenſive, that what 
he deſcribes as peculiar to thoſe roads, ſhould 
be precipitately extended by the reader, to the 
accommodation generally found in the inns of 
Italy, that he begs his correſpondent to remem- 


ver, 
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ber, that in their great towns, the accommo- 
dation is good and cleanly ; in ſhort, that the 
deſcription anſwers thoſe two roads only, (Let- 
ter 45). 
hut that Mr, Sharp i in all orobability may 
have drawn a true picture of thoſe inns, may 
be gathered from the following extract of a 
letter, dated Naples, October 28, 1766. 
My correſpondent is a very ingenious gentle- 
man of that city, who ſpeaks and writes Eng- 
liſh, though not in a manner to be compared 
with Mr. Baretti, whoſe \ proficiency in our 
language is really a matter of aſtoniſhment, I 
ſhall give the extract however in his own 
words, deſcribing his journey in company with 
a friend from Naples to the Faro, or the chan- 
od betwixt Naples and Sicily, 
We went always horſe-back : I muſt ſay 
for the glory both of our kingdom and govern- 
ment, that we travelled perhaps in the fineſt 
part of Italy, and meet always very bad im- 
practicable roads, very often no inn, or no bed 
at all, being forced to lye upon the ground: 
the convents of Capucins, Franciſcans, and 
other religious orders, are the only places where 
one can be lodged; but they very ſeldom have 
ſomething beſide ſtraw, for to lye upon; and 
then 
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then buggs, fleas, and all the animals in the 
world, bite you to nothing. In many 
places we could find no convenience for 
our horſes, or ourſelves; becauſe the gene. 
rality of the people, they live upon oignons, 
garlick, and very naſty bread,” 

In anſwer to Mr, Sharp's account of the 


| beds, the cooks, the poſtilions, and the poſt» 


horſes on the Loretto road, Mr.. Baretti denies 


' peremptorily, that Mr. Sharp did travel poſt, 
or once entered into a poſt-houſe on that road, 


though Mr, Sharp has ſo poſitively aſſerted it. 
This inſtance might be added to many more, 
where Mr, Baretti gives Mr. Sharp the flat lye, 
to the facts he advances ; an argument to which 
itis difficult to make a ſenſible anſwer ; but Iwho 
know Mr. Sharp, as I faid before, know that Mr; 
Baretti has been impoſed upon in this caſe, and 


Indeed all the caſes where he has truſted to his 


informer, as groſlly as he himſelf impoſes on 
his readers, when he makes Mr. Sharp expati- 
ate on the extreme wretchedneſs of the inhabi- 
tants of Ancona ; though Mr. Sharp ſpeaks 
only of the proſpect of Ancona, in letter 10, and 
of the extreme wretchedneſs of the peaſantry 
in the neighbourhood of Ancona, in letter 12. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Baretti is however remarkably vehement 
and ; diffuſive on this groundleſs charge, and 
ſeems to point it out as one of the principal 
evidences, to prove that Mr. Sharp was diſqua- 
lified to make obſervations on Italy. He ſhould 
have ſtopt a little while, ſays he, at Ancona, 
to have formed a better judgment of that place; 
nevertheleſs, with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Baretti, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, that any body except him- 
ſelf will admit, that Mr. Sharp may with pro- 
priety ſpeak of the proſpect of Ancona, without 
having taken a bed at Ancona, 

I I ſhall. not purſue Mr, Baretti in al the at- 
tacks he has made on what Mr. Sharp has ſaid, 

much leſs on what he has not ſaid; the detail 
would be tedious, and very little intereſting to 
the reader. Perhaps I ought to apologize for 
the following article, relating to Loretto, but 
I am led to mention it by the uncommon can- 
dour of Mr. Baretti on this occaſion, who has 
miſrepreſented Mr, Sharp's account but in one 
particular, I mean that of deſcribing the garri- 
ſon to conſiſt of 60 or 100 ſoldiers, which 
Mr. Sharp ſays conſiſts of 30 only; not but that 
the increaſe of ſtrength he has given it, de- 
ſtroys, in ſome degree, the baſis on which Mr. 


Sharp has grounded his conjeQure, Speaking 
| of 
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of the treaſures at Loretto, Mt. Sharp hay 
dropt an opinion (not a wiſh, as Mr. Baretti in- 
ſinuates) that as the garriſon conſiſts only of 
30 ſoldiers, ſhould a Corſair, with a hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred men, attempt to 
ſurprize it, a coup de main well managed, he 
thinks, might ſucceed. Mr. Addiſon too has 
ſuppoſed, that a chriſtian power, who has 
ſhips paſſing to and fro, might without ſuſpi- 
cion effect that enterprize. 

Inſtead of conſidering the hint as — nas 
tured, and poſſibly uſeful, Mr. Baretti, upon 
this occaſion, rallies with great humour their 
proteſtant zeal, and ſays, if Mr. Addiſon had 
examined Loretto, he would not have expoſed 
himſelf to the ridicule of thoſe Roman catho- 
licks, who know ſomething of the matter. 
But Mr. Baretti does not ſeem to attend ſuffi- 
ciently to the rapidity of an action, called a 
.coup de main ; though no man underſtands 
the living languages better than himſelf, What, 
lays he, could ſuch a body of men do, againſt 
a garriſon of 50 or Co men, (he will not ſay 
more than a hundred) beſides the inhabitants 
in and out of the town ? He aſſerts too, that 
the town is tolerably fortified, and the paths to 
it craggy ; yet I belie ve the troops that mount= 

ed 
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ed the precipices of Louiſbourg and Quebeo, 
would have found a much 99m entrance into 
Loretto. Nevertheleſs to ſpeak the truth, the 
point is merely ſpeculative, and hardly worth 
the time I have beſtowed upon it; though one 
may. be bold to foretell, that ſhould an attempt 
be ever made, the great obſtacle to the ſucceſs, 
will not be the number of ſoldiers and inhabi- 
tants, nor the ſtoepneſs of the hill, nor the 
tolerableneſs of the fortification, but the diffi- 
culty of a Corſair failing up the Adriatick un- 
diſcovered, and returning _ with his plun- 
| 4 to 'Barbary, | 
As Mr. Sharp has incurred Mr, Baretti- $ diſ- 
pleafaes; by inſinuating that the poor of Nas 
ples chuſe the education of a muſical conſerva- 
toio; rather than follow a laborious employ- 
ment, I ſhall quote Mr. Baretti on trade; froth 
both his Engliſh and Italian opinions. | 

P. 306, Moſt branches of minbfaCturts, 
ſays he in the Engliſh account, flouriſh amongſt 
the Italians ; and thoſe manufactures are put- 
chaſed from them by all the commercial world, 
— Now hear what he ſays in his Fruſta Lertera- 
ria, p. 342.— With regard to foreign manu» 
factures, we need only take into our hands, a 


watch, A caſe, a box, a button, in ſhort any 
3 | bauble 
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| bauble made either in France or in England, Wy 
be pfreſentiy | convinced, that innumerable . 
things manufactured in Italy, ſtand in no com- 
petition. with the ſame articles manufactured in 


thole countries. 1 
He fays in the 19th chapter of the AN 


account, that however deſpicable Mr. Sharp 
may have repreſented trade, the Italian mer- 
' Chants are looked upon in a very honourable 
light.—1 do not queſtion, but that ſenſible 
men there, muſt look upon them as promot- 
ing the good of their country, which undoubt» 
edly is a very honourable light; but I be- 
lieve our gentlemen who have made the tour 
of Italy, will declare with one voice, that 
merchants and traders, or the wives of mer- 
chants and traders, are ſeldom or never ad» 
mitted unmaſked to the aſſemblies of the no- 
bility, either in Florence, Rome, or Naples, 
and that the nobles are exceedingly punc- 
tilious on that article, Indeed, if this were not 
the fact, how abſurd muſt Goldoni's Play of 
the Femmine Puntigligſe (the Punctilious Ladies) 
have appeared on the Italian theatre? Would 
not the audience have immediately hiſſed it off 
the ſtage, and declared aloud, that they knew 
no ſuch manners ?—The fable of the play is 
this : A rich merchant of Leghorn the firſt 
year 


Twi 


| year of his marriage, makes a tour with hls - 
wife to Florence; ſhe is exceſſively, ambitious 


to be admitted into the converſazioni of quality, 


wih a hundred crowns to introduce her; and 


ſhape. of a wager touching the hour of the 
day, as was previouſly ſettled betwixt them by 


a mutual confidant, The merghant had quit» . 


ted trade about three months, which circum- 
ſtance had flattered his wife that ſhe ſhould 
find ſo much the more eaſy acceſs; but 
the whole tenour of the Play proves, that ſuch 
commerce is incompatible, The ladies ſhe is 
introduced to, upon the diſcovery of her rank 


in life, are extremely affronted, and very rude 


to her. In the laſt ſcene, the merchant's 
wife takes her revenge in e the counteſ 
who had received the hundred crowns z and 
the moral of the Play ſeems to be ſimply this, 
that we ſhould always ſeek ſuch company who 
| are our equals, and that no one ſhould aſpire 
beyond thoſe limita 3 with which maxim the 
pon concludes the play. 

Mr. Sharp has alſo (in Letter 1h) ſaid, It 


is whiſpered at Venice, that many of the No- 


raed in clandeſtine partnerſhips 
#6... *  - 


_bles aro ono 


which ſhe effects by bribing a certain counteſs 


to ſave appearances, ſhe laſes' them in the 
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Now | in ſupport of this aſſertion; and i in oppor. 
' Ntion to that of Mr. Baretti, who maintains 


that the Nobles make no ſeruple to appear in 
trade, I ſhall quote another play of Goldoni, 


cuſtoms of that city. In this comedy the 


Count Octavio, who is ſuppoſed by his extra- 
 vagance to have waſted bis own patrimony, : 
and the eſtate of his nephew, to whom he was 
guardian, diſcovers in the winding up of the 
plot, that he had been enabled to make a 
figure in the world, by a clandeſtine partner 


ſhip with the Venetian merchant Pantaloan ; 
and takes this opportunity to declare, that com- 
merce does not derogate from the character of a 


Cavalier, and it was only in ſubmiſſion to the 


prejudices of the world, that he had choſen to 
traffick privately, 


We ſhall next take a view of wh Mr. Dix 
rettiand Mr. Sharp have advanced on the ſub- | 


ject of muſick. It was natural for Mr. Sharp, 
the moment he arrived at Naples, (the nurſery 
both of vocal and inſtrumental performers) to 
mike his firſt enquiry upon what tooting that 


Teienge ſtood Were. IIS deſeribes the magnifi- 
| | ba CTence 


8 —— — 


3; 


called IL Cavalier di buon Guſto 5 and as Goldo- 2 
ni is a native, and has been long an inhabitant 
of Venice, he may be preſumed to know the 


. 


: bebe and -vaſtneſs- of their open! the 
manner of lighting it, the nature of the ſub⸗ 


2 cription for the ſupport” of bs gee the landes 
of der fingers, Sec. Ke 
The deſeription of the theatre, inomi inations, 
- Ke. Mr. Baretti affirms to be miſerable trifles, 
and erroneous for the greateſt part; though he 
grants he was never at Naples, and therefore 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be a competent judge of 
that matter: However, admitting the juſtneſs 
of his animadverſion; yet what regards the 
cuſtoms and manners of Italy on this point, 
poſſibly may not be eſteemed frivolous; and 
therefore I ſhall quote Mr. Baretti himſelf in 
ſupport of the PR facts wa Mr. Soup : 
has alledged. | 
. Mr. Sharp fax, this all tbe your ladies of 
faſhion are placed in convents, where muſick 
is ſeldom. a part of their education: (Mr, Ba- 
retti has choſen to quote the firſt edition, where 
it is inadvertently aſſerted to be no part of their 
education ;) wherefore the women of faſhion | 
in Italy are not in general, ſo well inſtructed 
in muſick, as the ladies of faſhion in England: ; 
Mr. Baretti, who ſets out with declaring in his, 
17th chapter, that he is a ſtranger to the tranſ- 
actions of the muſical world, and that he is 
1 3 * 


„ . 6 7 
J eqhally ignorant of muſick with Mr, han 
grants. however, that Mr. Sharp was. oh, - 
when he ſays, * Muſick-is not pee thought. 
of in the Mocetioa of our young ladies. MI. 
Baxetti is pleaſed to give us the reaſons why Ita- 
lian ladies are not ſo educated: he tells us, that 
in the warm climate, of Italy, the ſenſibility of 
the young ladies is ſuch, that (p. 291.) muſick 
could diſcompoſe. their little hearts; beſides, 
that Italian parents do all they can to — 
againſt the immoral characters of muſick maſ- 
ters, as much as Britiſh parents in England, do 
againſt the indecencies of the ſtage; for, ſays | 
be, tnuſick in Italy gives a voluptuous and 
wicked turn of mind to che generality of its 
profeſſors and ſingers, which laſt are deſpiſed * F 
equally with their dancers; befides, he ſays, 
that Ralians hold muſick 0 becauſe 2 
have ſo great a plenty of it. 
2: Mr. Sharp has ſaid, that the open eng is 
a kind of rendezvous for the polite people, and 
that they talk loudly during the performance, 
to the annoyance of thoſe who wiſh to hear, 
and to the great mortification of the fingers ; 
and that it is not the cuſtom there, as in 
England, to uſe a wax light, ſo that in the 
19 * is 3 or moſt men to read the 
opera. 


E 


opera. A very acute remark, * Mr. Baretti, 
(p- 3110 to which I haye/nothing to ſay, but 
that: the Italians are not ſo good natured gs the 
Engliſh, who have patience enough to run 
carefully over a ſtupid piece of - nonſenſe, 
While a filly eunuch is mincing a yowel into a 
thouſand inviſible particles, When we are at 
the opera, we conſider thoſe, fellows in the 
lump, as one of the many things that induced 
us to be there; and we pay the ſame attention 
to their ſinging; which we pay to other parts 
of that diyerſion, We bx our eyes, for in- 
ſtance, a mament or two on the ſcenes and the 
dlreſſes, when they happen to be new and ſuper- 
latively well imagined ; and our ſingers would 

be very ridiculous indeed, if to their cuſtomary 
impudence they added that of pretending ta 
much more regard than what we pay to the 
pencil of an ingenious painter, or even to the 
elegance of a fanciful taylor. And then, though 
the opera be Metaſtaſio' s, we know for cer- 
_ tain a hi that it is as perfectly butcher- 
ed by the Opera Poet, as thoſe that are exhi- 
bited in the Hay-market. This being the 
caſe, would it not. be ſupremely ridiculous to 
pore for ſome hours over an opera book with a 


| ſmall wax-light in our hands ?—This laſt ſen- 
E 4 =  kence | 


Ul 


. 
tenee may ſerve to juſtify Mr. Sharp aguinſt 
- the reproaches of Mr. Baretti, for his ſilenes 
with regard to Metaſtaſio in his account 'of 0 

ers and opera- houſes. „gl., Ge, a 

Mr. Baretti, in his 29th chapter; FRY chad : 
Mr. Sharp has miſrepreſented facts, when he 

iaforms us that the government of Venice re- 
eeives private information by the Lyon's mouths, 
' which are placed in certain parts of the Dy 

palace ; for that this method of informing, is 
no longer practiſed there, and that if Mr. Sharp 
had looked into theſe heads, he would have 
ſeen that they have been long full of cobwebs, 
and choaked with duſt. This latter part of the 
affertion, I think I can venture to decline 
not true; and the firſt appears queſtionable | to 

me, becauſe it is improbable that ſo eſſential a 

change in the conſtitution of Venice, ſhould 

have eſcaped the notice of travellers, few of 


which omit to mention the Lyon's mouths, 

down to the Abbe Richard, and the French , 

gentleman who publiſhed within theſe five | 

years, his Memoires ſur Italie par deux gen- 

tilſhommes Suedvis. The firſt of theſe writers 
ſpeaks of them in vol. 2d. p. 292; the other 

in his 2d vol. p. 64 — Beſides I know from 

Mr. Sharp, that a merchant who reſides at 

| Venice, 


C41. 8 


| Veince pointed out theſe lyons, and explained 
their uſe to bim. Ae Now. that travellers who 
have made it Their bulineſs to examine, and 
that an inhabitant of Venice, who may be ſup- 
3 poſed to haye ſome curioſity on this ſubject, 
ſhould all agree, in elteemipg that a notorious 

truth, which Mr. Baretti repreſents ; as a noto- 
rious Tallebbod, makes the fact, I ſhould 1 ima- 


gine, queſtionable, and. gives ſome reaſon. to 
ſuſpect, that, Mr, Baretti, by ſome accident, 
| has been led i into a miſtake on this article. 

Mr. Sharp has given an opinion in his 
1 th letter, that certain muſcles i in the ſtatue 
of the.. Farnefian Hercules, are not of the 
ſhape | the artiſt would have given them, had 
he copied from nature. Mr. Baretti thinks 
that Glycon was a better judge of the human 
form than Mr. Sharp, and conſequently, that 
Mr. Shatp' s criticiſe is preſumptuous. Vol. 2. 
P. 308. 

But though that celebrated ſtatuary was a 
more competent judge of the human form 
than Mr. Sharp, and might have been a more 
competent judge alſo of anatomy, had he been 
furniſhed with the means of cultivating that 
ſeience, yet the fact is, that neither the Greeks 
nor the Romans were converſant in human 


diſſections, 
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de, er had their atuaries at 8 
of ſeeing the ms of a men 
kelly 7220 ed. "The practice of difſeaing © 
bites” only prevailed fo much, even jo the 
time of Galen, that he ſpeaks of a human fe- 
kton at Alexandria, a as a Gygular phznomenon, 
and recommends young. medical ſtudents ,tq - 


80 thither fram Rome, in order to make e 
| felves maſters of oſteology. 14. 


In the limbs, the fleſhy parts of the make. 
ches are round and thick, ſo that they ſwell ex- : 
cecdibgly upon inflation, and i in athletick men, 
evidently mark their ſeverat inter ſlices under the 
Kin, which is the reaſon why Glycon has repre-". 
ſented the muſcles of the limbs in their exact 
thape and poſition ; but ſomeof the thin muſcles 
not ſwelling ſufficiently 1 in action, to poipt out 
their preciſe bonndaries under the ſkin, he has 
probably been obliged, from the want of gn 
original, to ſopply with his imagination, 4 
muſculage which is not abſolutely natural, 
This error is more remarkable in the hinder 
part of the neck and back, than in any of the 
other muſcles of the Farneſian Hercules. If you 
caſt an eye on a figure, where the muſcles of the 
neck and back are diſſected, you will obſerve the 
trapezius muſcle poſſeſſing a large extent of that 
part.— 


* 9 
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. „ 
pet schen were this muſcle as nc wah | 
tod as the muſtles of the Farneſian Hercules 
are, it would nearly repreſent two triangles 
(ont on each ſide of the ſpine); but the artiſt 
with great deference to the amazing genius of 
Glycon, we may ſtill admit the beauty, * 
ous in queſtion the truth of the muſculage: 
_ I think Mr. Sharp has no where attempted 
to give a genetal character” of the Italians; | 
Probably he knew the difficulty of ſuch an at- 
tempt, and how: lisble it would be to cavils, 
however well exetuted. Therefore he has 
neither ſaid that the Italians are learned, or ig - 
norant, witty, or dull, brave, or cowardly, 
merciful, or cruel, vindictive, or forgiving, 
handſome, or homely; in ſhort, he has men- 
tioned but one character, which he aſcribes to 
the whole body of the people, from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt ; I mean the univerſal practice 
of ſobriety, even to a total exemption from the 
vice of drunkenneſs, - | 

It is true that Mr. Sharp has taken the 850 
dom to cenſure certain religious ceremonies of 
the Italians; but it does not appear that he 
ſpoke ludicroyfly of them whilſt he was in 
Hogs! and I dare anſwer for him, that he never 


ONCE 


the principles of their faith, but aer cee 2 


6 1 66 1 F 
i once in his life uttered a diſreſpecful 3 


me catholick religion in a catholick county, 
or even in the preſence of a catholick in hies 


on country. He has no where impeached 


practices, which proteſtants . ſuperſti- 


tous mummeries, tending to rob the laity of 


their civil rights and privileges; and though 


Mr. Sharp might with great propriety, have 2 


publiſhed a defence of proteſtantiſm in Eng- 


land, by expoſing the follies which ſill ſubſiſt 
in Italy, without expecting to be accountable 
for it; yet he was ſo un willing to give offence, 
that he apologizes to the catholicks of England, 
for this ſtep, knowing that many of the wiſe 
and moderate ainongſt them, wiſh they were 
well rid of ſome of their antient pageantries. 

Had Mr. Baretti imitated this conduct, he 


would not in the midſt of a country, under 
whoſe laws he enjoys the uncontroled liberty 


of ſaying and writing what he pleaſes, have 


1 treſpaſſed ſo far on that indulgence, as to enter 
into a formal vindication of monkery proceſſi- 


ons, feſtivals, &c. and fo indiſcreetly brand 
the Reformation with the name of the Great 
Se hiſin, (Vide chap. 19. vol. 2.) 
But if Mr. Sharp bas avoided to give a bene. 
ral 


/ 


76 11 5 : 
ral bid of the Tealians, Mr. Baretti ha 
ſupplied that deficiency in page 374 of his 
Fruſta Letteraria. It is in a letter written 
by an uncle juſt returned from his travels, to 
beautiful niece. Mr. Baretti ſays. it is worthß 
of a place in his e Hers: een an en ; 
tract from it. 

In this our r vile (vigliaca) Taly, it is "put 
too much a ſhameful cuſtom, when any man 
ſits near a woman, immediately to talk to her 
in an impudent manner, of unlawful love. 
Whether ſhe be virgin, wife, or widow, pro- 
vided ſhe be young, ſhe muſt be condemned 
'to hear a thouſand nauſeous whiſpers from 
every man who approaches her. It is impoſſi- 
ble, my dear Clotilda, but that this muſt have 
been often your caſe, ſo univerſally is it the 
mode in this rue country, to inſult ___ : 
modeſty,” . | 

And in 150 LY P. 28. Mr. Baretti tells us | 
it is proverbially ſaid, that men are every 
where the ſame; nevertheleſs, in my travels 
through Europe, continues he, I have obſerved 
in certain countries, an abundance of individuals 
of a certain character which are rarely found 
in other countries. I have not, for example, 


1 been able to diſcover 1 in any other part of Eu- on 
| rape, 


| N 
B FF, OT 
— ſuch an infinite number of dockhssde 
(Omecelonl e Omlecatoll) as we ſee In Italy, 
who never diſtinguiſh good from evil, Would 
to God that this obſervation were falſo ut 
Glas le Is a truth that our Italy (warms: on 
every ſide, with people, who not only miſtake 
Inſolenee and Impudence for vivacity and cou- 
. rage j kmpoliteneſs and rudeneſs for frankneſt 
| and fincerſt 90 z naſtineſh and beaſtllneſ in con- 
vorſation, for plesſantry and gallantry ; but 
even lies, falſehood, and ſometimes treachery = 
itſelf, for acuteneſs of parts, ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding, and ſuperiority of wiſdom, or at 
leaſt for ſuperiority of knowledge of the world, 
I could bring, f-ys Mr. Baretti, # thouſand 
and a thouſand proofs of this obſervation, c . 
Mr. Baretti, in his 18th chapter, tells us, 
that Mr. Sharp and ſeveral proteſtant travellers 
aſſert, that the Italians place all their young 
ladies in convents, and leave them there until 


falſhood. Mr. Baretti illuſtrates his argument 5 
by ſuppoſing, that in the dutchy of Tuſcany 
there are thirty-ſix thouſand young girls, who 
are able to pay for education; but that in fact 
| > there are ſcarcely fix hundred penſioners (board- 
9 5 | es 


they marry, or take the veil ; but that it isa a 


t 64 x 5 
ers at donvents) in al Tuſcany.— By this fup= 
be vigor eto thouſand young women, 
it appears evidently, that Mr. Barettl and Mr. 
| Sharp have not turned their thoughts to the 
ſumo 6laſh of people 3 for Mr, Sharp, 1 belleve, 
 mentlony the clrewmſtance of edveation,” only 
in two plaves, the one In letter 19, where he 
affigns a reafon why the fine ladied at Naples 
are not fo well inſtructed In muſick as the fine 
ladies in London ; and in letter 48, where he 
accounts for the 0 number of gentlemen in 
comperiſon of ladies, at the Italian converſa- 
zioni. Undoubtedly therefore, Mr. Baretti 
has miſunderſtood Mr. Sharp, who referred 
only to the daughters of the nobility and people 
of the firſt families, the numbers of which are 


very ſmall, compared with his calculation. 


But if the young ladies of faſhion are not 
| ediicated in convents, it may be aſked where 
are they educated ? Ate not oonvents in Italy 
anſwerable to our ladies boarding-ſchools in 
England? However, ſuppoſing the majority 
of young ladies to be educated elſewhere, that 
circumſtance would not invalidate the aſſertiòn 
that few ſingle women are ſeen at their ſpecta- 
cles, their converſationi, &c. but only the ſo- 
Jution of the — 8 they are not (een 
there ? 


1199! 


there Travellers have aſcribed it to above con- 
finement of a convent ; Mr, Baretti has left tho 
controverſy open, not ſpecifying in what man- 
ner they are confined. I will nevertheleſs 
grant to Mr. Baretti, that if it be true that las 
dies of faſhion are not generally educated. in 
convents, he has removed one of the moſt po- 


ny pular errors under which Engliſhmen labonr-' | * 


ed: But it ſeems to me, that in arguing this 
point he has run himſelf into a difficulty, from 
which it will not be eaſy to extricate him; for 
if, as he ſays, an old maiden is an object ſcarce= 
ly ever to be ſeen in Italy, and if this fact is 
true alſo of the families of the nobility, it - 
ſhould follow, that as the number of women 
is nearly equal to the number of men, and the 
number of nuns is but very ſmall, it ſhould 
follow, 1 ſay, that the young men of family 
would be all married ; and we ought to ſee as 
many women in their aſſemblies (for wives do 
not ſtay at home) as we ſee men; but the truth 
is, that we ſee. few women in compariſon of 
men, which has been hitherto imputed to the 
confinement of ſingle ladies in their convents. 
How Mr. Baretti will clear up this difficulty, I 
do not rightly underſtand, as it is eftecmed an 
indiſputable fact, that few brothers in a noble 

mY 


_ We family eſtate in the name, which by the 
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family, do. marry 1 principle of an 


cuſtom of Italy is divided upon ho) on of k 
father, amongſtall the ſons. 
Page g. Mr. Baretti likewiſe ans that m 
hans in general ate very ſorry when their girls 
take it into their ſilly heads to become nuns; 
and ſo far are they from clapping them forcibly, 
or even chearfully into a nunnery, that they 
do all in their -power to reconcile them to the 
world; ſometimes they ridicule them, ſome- 
times they. ſcold them, and ſometimes they 
carry them to maſquerades, operas, and pub- 
lick walks, where young 1 men ogle, how, and 

whiſper, e. 

This may poſlibly be a true repreſentation 
of the manners of Italy in regard to nunneries, 
and the education, of young ladies of faſhion ; 
but it may likewiſe be doubted ; for though a 
foreigner cannot guard 'too much againſt' miſ- 
taking ſingularities for cuſtoms, yet I muſt. 
mention one inſtance under my own obſerva- 
tion, which claſhes with the doctrine laid down 
by Mr. Barctti—When I was at Naples I had 
the honour of a card from a noble duke, whoſe 
daughter was to take the veil, inviting me to 
attend at the ceremony of her profeſſion, This 

F duke 
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| duke bad many 1 me of whout had 
already taken the veil, and ſo little forrow did 
1 perceive. (vpon the loſs of another daughter) To 
either in his countenance, or the countenance 
of his friends, that the cheat fulneſa of their 
behaviour and vivacity of their converſation af- 
ter the function, was the circumſtance which 
ſtruck me wee RT 1 ws oocurreA 
A of that day. 4-901 
Mr. base, dp. 6. _ 4: ridicules thi 
nien that in Italy matches are generally the 
effects of parental authority, and not of mutual 
affections amongſt the young people who ſome- 
times, according- to Mer. Sharp, do not ſee 
each other more than once or twice befote the 
celebration of their marriage; - nevertheleſs 
though it may be difficult to prove in a diſtant 
country, what is a matter of notoriety in ano- 
ther country, I ſhall hazard from Goldoni, a 
kind of proof that in Italy it is a common cuſ- 
tom among the gentry, I mean to diſpoſe of 
children in marriage without their participation, 
Goldoni · ſays, that his Serva Amoroſa (the 
Amorous Waiting-maid) was one of his moſt 
: fortunate productions, and met with the great- 
(eſt ſucceſs. I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe, that the 
fayourite character in it, Corallina, could hard- 


28 | | ly 
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ly have given u us. a picture of their manners, ut- 
terly repugnant to truth; yet in one ſcene of 


the comedy, ſhe expreſſes herſelf i in the fol- 
lowing words. | 4 It would be extremely right 


2 fays the, if in this buſineſs of matrimony, the 
young couple might ſpeak once at leaſt to each 
other without coutroul, and to be ſecure of a 


regiprocals affection before they were contracted.” 


ut without Goldoni's affiſtance, I might hav 
brought an undeniable authority from Mr, B, 
himſelf, Who in page 95 alledges, that the 
. Great generally marry for the ſake of alliance or 

intereſt, without much conſulting inclination, 

| Tam now come to the article of Ciciſbeiſm, 
The account Mr. Sharp has given of its 
preſent ſtate in Venice, Florence, Naples, 
and Rome, has drawn upon him the heavieſt 
imputations from Mr, Baretti ; but I ſhall not 
enter into the examination of this part of Mr, 
Sharp's letters, before I give the ſubſtance of 
what he has advanced on this head. — He ſays 
that in Venice, a gentleman who attends on, 
or gallants a married lady, is called a Cavaliere 


ſervente, and in the other parts of Traly a Ci- 
ciſbeo. This Ciciſbeo waits on her to the 


Spectacles, the Converſazioni, and Corſo (the 


os ; pubtck 


i 
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publick BIR He ſays, that huſbands d0 not 


appear at theſe places in the company of their 


wives; nor will faſhion allow one woman to 


conduct another, fo that they become con- 


ſtrained to admit of Ciciſbeo's, unleſs they will 
condeſcend to live always at home, which can- 
not be expected from women of diſtinction, | 
who alone aſſume the privilege of appearing. 

with their Ciciſbeos, and of whom alone Mr. 

Sbarp muſt neceſſarily ſpeax. He goes on to 
tell us, that the character of Ciciſbeo is not un 
derſtood to be an innocent one; and that the 
ladies are ſuppoſed not to live in greater purity 
with them than with their huſbands, and gene- 
rally ſpeaking, with much leſs. That the 
huſbands have their revenge in being the Ciciſ- 
beos to other ladies ; that the preſent ſtate of 
Ciciſbeiſm in Italy is a greater revolution in the 
manners of a people, than probably can be in- 
ſtanced in any other country; for that formerly 
huſbands were jealous, and immured their 


wives, but that now Italian ladies have more 


liberty than any other women in Europe: 


That notwithſtanding t he notoriety of the 


practice, all the ladies behaved with ſo much 


modeſty and decorum, that he was almoſt 


tempted to treat the reports he had heard as 
mere 
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mere detraction. 


in the ſame manner that plain men do with 

their wives in England. I believe I have here 
given the moſt eſſential part of the deſcription. 

It muſt be granted that the account ſeems 
ſtrange and incredible; and a man who ſhould 
contradict Mr. Sharp would eaſily find credit 
from every one who has not been in Italy, and 
from every one who has not lived in Italy, 
amongſt people of the firſt rank there; for I 


do not queſtion but that there are many natives 


of that country who are ignorant of what paſſes 
in the great world, 


But Mr. Baretti ſays that it is ipod to 
* true; that could the Italians read ſo much 


illiberal abuſe, and ferocious declamation on 


them and their manners, they would ſtare, 
and many of the ladies would certainly wiſh 


him for a while under the tuition of ſome good 
exorciſt; and that he never will be able to per- 
ſuade the world there is a vaſt tract of land i ina 
chriſtian country, where ſome hundred thou- 


TP 3 ſands 


That ſpending ſo many 
evenings at the envoy 's palace i in Naples, where 
the foreign miniſters and the firſt quality of 
Naples reſorted, he had the opportunity of ſee- 
ing there great numbers of ladies, with their 
Ciciſbeo's, who viſited and aſſociated together. 
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fantls of huſbands are moſt regularly and moſt: 
Infamoully wronged by their wives, &. 
Mr. Baretti in this place, as in many others,” 
in order to involve Mr. Sharp in abſurdity, ſhifts. 
the propolition from (particulars to generals, 
from the narrow circle of the polite world, 
who only have adopted this ſpecies of gallantry, 
to all ranks and claſſes of people, to ſome hun- 
dreds of thouſands, ſays Mr. Baretti. I pre- 
ſume however, that Mr. Baretti will not deny 
that few young married ladies of diſtinction (1 
might ſay" old married ladies) are ſeen without 
their ciciſbeos;;- that huſbands do not appear in 
publick with their wives, but that their wives 
are accompanied by the ciciſbeos; that look 
into a coach at the Corſo, the gentleman-ant 
lady you fee in it are not a huſband and wife, but 
a wife and ciciſbeo; that ciciſbeo's have the op- 
portunity of many private converſations with 
their ladies both at home and abroad, from the 
hour of riſing to the hour of going to bed. 
But, ſays Mr. Baretti, granting all this to be 
true, the commerce betwixt ciciſbeos and their 
ladies, except in à few inſtances, is ſtill inno- 
dent, which innocence of behaviour he aſcribes 
to a ſpirit of chivalry derived from their anceſ- 
tors, and to Platonick notions. which prevail all 
: | ores 


11 0 


over Italy: ' Almoſt all the polite Italians, 'ſayls 
he, imbibe ſach ſentiments as ſoon av they ac> 
Jqulre the power of reading, and learn that the 
contemplation of earthly beauty raiſes an honeſt 
mind to the contemplation and love of the hea» 
venly (p. 104.) z in ſhort, according to Mo. 
Baretti, to ciciſbee a lady, means only to whiſ- 
per u lady, the old word eiciſbeare bearing that 
import: but, adds he, Mr, Shatp knows nothing 
of the matter, through an ignorance of our 
language and poetry, particularly the writings 
af Petrarch, which would have ſer ved as a me 
to our general cuſtoms.and manners 
It is however a little extraordinary tber hs 
mould fuppoſe this private intercourſe. betwixt 
4adies and their eiciſbeos to be ſo very pure, 
hen he admits that the young ladies have ſuch 
a ſenſibility peculiar to the climate of Italy, that 
they ate not to be truſted at their harpſichords 
with the languiſhings: of a Mi fento. morar, ſet 
to muſick by a feeling compoſer, nor with the 
company of mufick-maſters, for a great incon- 
venience; what the inconvenience is Mr. Ba- 
retti leaves us to imagine (p. 299.) z but in Eng- 
land. ſays he, where the temperature of the 
climate is a guard againſt theſe lively - impreſ- 


lions, 1 ladies may ſafely apply to muſick. 
I. - F 4 J (hall 


(7a) 
1 hall not oppoſe Mr. Baretti onthe 1 
our climate 3 but notwi | this. phlegm 
which he: aſcribes to e een cen of out 
Engliſh young ladies, I can aſſure him that were 
any of our married women to dedicate their 
private hours to a certain individual, were my 
to appear at his elbow in all places of reſort, at 
routs, drums, &c. tho they lay every night in their 
huſband's bed, their phlegm would not exempt 
them from the ſufpicion of intrigue, which 
would be eſteemed, even in this climate, un- 
avoidable in the midſt of ſo many opportuni- 
ties ; and ſuch ladies would OTE be Nr | 
tized and ſhunned. 121 
© Theſe reaſonings I may be told are plaukible, 
but not convincing, and that better and more 
poſitive proofs are neceſſary to perſuade an 
Engliſh reader that theſe manners are not the 
_ fancy of Mr.'Sharp's brains, but the real man- 
ners of the great cities in Italy, To produce a 
proof from the writings of reſpectable Italian 
authors, that he has ſaid nothing but what has 
been ſaid by them before, might have probably 
been a difficult taſk, Should an Italian, after 
his return from England, affert that in ſome of 
the great ſtreets in London, multitudes of pro- 
ſtitutes walk there for the purpoſe of ſeduCtion, 
without 


F 


without giving umbrege either to ' migiſtracy 
or me neighbourhood, he might be charged 
with falſnood, and called upon for his-proofs, 
which however he might not. be © furniſhed 
with,” though the fact be ſo notorious t—this. 
fortunately is not my caſe ; IJ have in my hands 
certain writings which throw. ſome light on 
this cotitroverſy, and I believe eſtabliſh the 
| truth of what Mr. Sharp has' advanced. 
Mr. Baretti fays (p. 204.) that foreigner 
Thould look for ſure information concerning our 
cuſtoms and manners in the poem of Paſſeroni 
of Milan, and not in the idle and ſhallow per- 
formances of Mr. Sharp and other ſuch con- 
ceited and ignorant travellers, At Milan, he 
ſays, there is likewiſe one Parini, who will 
certainly prove a very eminent poet, if he con- 
tinues to write. His Mattino and Mezzodi 
have filled me with hopes that he will ſoon be 
the Pope, or the Boileau of Italy, as he is al- 
ready almoſt equal to them in juſtneſs of think» 
ing, and exactneſs of expreſſion, and ſeems to 
ſurpaſs them in richneſs of 12 and fecun- 
dity of invention, 

As Parini is celebrated for his juſtneſy of 
thinking, and exaRneſs of expreſſion, I ſhall 
lay before the reader what he thinks and ſays 


on 


t 5 
en ciciſbeiſmi in his poem called 7 Mattine By 

(the Mornitig). This pom is:defigned:tajex= = 
poſe the reigning vices and follies of the preſent 
age in Itaby; and is therefore dedicated to 
Faſbion. Its a picture of à luxurious young 
wan of high birth, fitting up all night, and ly 
ing in bed all the morning, with his 1 
 Waytors, his dancing-maſters, 6cc, attending at 
his levee When the pact has {wes l his 

valet de qhambres, bis friſeury, &c. adorning 
bis perſon, , he, addreſſes himſelf to the hero of 
bis piece, and ſays, It is now.time, you. ſhould 
conſider | of) the companion wham heaven has 
deſtined for, you, to divide the burthen of en 
idle liſe Do you grow pale? I do not ſpeak 
of marriage 1 ſhould be a muſty fellow. in- 
deed to give ſuch fooliſh antiquated counſel. 
Then rallying the ſtate of matrimony, he ſays, 
«, May he periſh who adviſes you to marriage.” 

Nevertheleſs you ſhall have a partner, who is 
young, and who is the wife of another, fince 
the inviolable cuſtom of the polite world, of 
which you are a member, will have it ſo. 


Pera dunque chi a te nozze conſiglia, 
Ma nonperd ſenza compagna andrai, 


Che ſia Giovane Dans ed al trui Spoſa z - 
Poichè 


t 1. :- 
 Poichid sI vudle in violabil ro 
Del bel monde, bare ty {e iaudio 


4 {3 aol 
14 De Ent 12 


Aftccheirds the poet dates 155 Aa dc & this 
revolution in the manners of Italy, "which" he 


. 
ie 


illuſtrates by the following allegory'; of whictt 
I ſhall give an imperfect tranſlation, * 
la antient times the mother of Cupid 
paced him under the care of his brother 'Hy- 
men, becauſe ſhe was afraid that being blind 
| he might wander and loſe his way, and alf 

| that he would not be able to direct his arrows 
ſo as to preſerve the human race j' therefore ſhe 
gave orders that he ſhould ſhoot the arrows 
and Hymen ſhould direct them. Thus the 
ſweet couple went always in thoſe days, hand 
In hand, every ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs were 
united in the bands of wedlock, Sol faw them 
together all the day, fitting by the fountain, 
or the purling ſtream ; and Diana beheld them 
all the night in the happy nuptial bed, which 
the two Gods ſtrewed moſt plentifully with 
lilies and with roſes, But when the wings of 


Cupid had acquired ſufficient ſtrength, he 


mounted the ſkies, and with a furious counte- 
nance, entering Olympus, and brandiſhing his 
bow of ſteel, he loudly proclaimed, I will ſway 


the 


200. 


the ſcepter alone .—Then turning to his ma 


he ſaid, Shall Cupid, the moſt powerful amongft 


the Gods, and the firſt-born of Venus, receive 
law from a vile younger brother? Shall I not 
dare to firike; the, ſame heart more than once, 


becauſe it ſo pleaſes that dirty fellow ? Shall I 


-—— 


never have it in my power, after I have faſten- 


ed a knot, to looſe i it, aye, and faſten it again 


if it be my pleaſu ure? Shall I ſuffer him to daub 


my arrows 150 his, unguents, and weaken 


their poiſon, that they may more ſafely enter 


the human breaſt ?. Why does he not alſo rob 
me of my bow and quiver, and leave me naked, 


a mere outcaſt of the Gods — 0 the charming 
life were he to reign in my place! What a 


ſcene of ridiculouſneſs to view him throw ing 


about ice inſtead of fire, and impotently ex- 


erting himſelf to drive wearineſs and averſion 


from languid ſouls! Therefore, dear mother, 


hearken; J find that J am able, and I will 


reign alone: Divide the power betwixt us in 
the manner which may be moſt agreeable to 
vou, but ſo that mankind for the future may 
| not find me in the company of Hymen.— The 
Citherean Goddeſs endeavoured to ſooth his 
paſſion ; ſhe begged, the wept, but all in vain: 
wherefore, addreſſing herſelf to her two ſons, 

5 the 


1 TY 
"he compoſed the quarrel in the Following 


words: Since then there can be no peace be- 
twixt you, let your government be divided; 
and that one brother may be always ſeparated 
from the other, let your hours and your occu- 
pations be different. You' who are fo impetu- 
ous and ſo proud of your darts, be it your pro- 
| vince to wound the ſoul and govern 97 day; 
and you, who are crowned with roſes, let it bs 
your charge to couple mere bodjes, and with 
your flaming torch take the command by night. 
Hence, continues he, is derived that polite 
mode, which grants to huſbands the dark 
hours, and the chaſte bodies of their wives; 
and to you, O moſt bleſſed and moſt noble race 
of men, the hearts of thoſe very wives, and an 
abſolute command by day. 

Should Mr. Baretti urge that this is a poem, 
and that great allowances are to be made for 
the exaggerations of poetry, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that Parini, who is ſo u in his thinking, 
and ſo exact in his expreſſion, has deſcribed the 


_ preſent ſtate of ciciſbeiſm (were the poem 


ſtript of its poetical ornaments) juſt as Mr. 
Sharp has deſcribed it, and I preſume juſt as it 
now ſtands :—but if poetry be inſufficient, I 
29 80 what Bey. Baretti himſelf has given us in 

N | _ proſe. 
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proſe on this ſubje& will, prove more. ſatisfacho» 


kx. It: is in his Frufta Lerteraria, Vol. 1. p. 


184, where he bas. written an | imaginary. 
letter from a bride to her huſband, and »fays, 
ſuch. kind of letters would be. more uſeful to 
the world, than the epithalemiums, &c. -now 
in vogue upon aver re Were follows 


an extract from it. | | 
% Though I am young, Iknow he nicked Y 


neſs of the age, 1 know chat ſeveral men will 
be, or pretend to be, enamoured of me, as 
ſoon as the hurry of my wedding, and a few 


of my bridal days are over. I know that more 


than one of your deareſt friends will not Jet 


ip the opportunity of dropping privately ſweet 


and flattering inſinuations, to induce me to 
break my matrimonial vow; and I know that 
few, very few, will ſcruple to rob you of the 
heart of your wile; and to contaminate and 
corrupt it. One will attack me with humble 
language, another with down - caſt looks, another 
with preſents, another with procuring me diver- 


ſions, another with free converſation, another 


with obſcevity, and another with different un- 
juſt methods; but I will ſtand firmly like a 
tower of braſs, &c. — Nevertheleſs, dear huſ- 


band, it will be neceſſary on the other. hand, 


that in ſpite of irreſſtable Foſhion, you (hal 


I never 


1 79 
| never be aſhamed of beiog ſeep with me, ce 


in publick. ; chat you ſhall not bluſh to:confels 
you love me; however ſuch & confeſſion may 
ſometimes expoſe a married man to the derifion 
of fools. It will be neceſſary that you not ou - 
y tefrain; from acting as a Ciciſdee, or Cava- 
liere Servente, though with an intention to pals 
your time innocently ; ; but you muſt 'allo: take 
care to keep me in the opinion, even after the 
Geſt month of our marriage, that you 
me to every other creature of my ſpecies. 
Io the inſtances which have already buen 
prune of the manner in which Mr., Sharp's 
Letters have been quoted by Mr. Baretti, the 
following are added, that the reader may be bet- 
ter able to judge of the nen which he has 
pm on ſuch quotations. | 
Mr. Sharp, in his 19th 1 firs That | 
muſical talents are rewarded in England ten- 
fold above what they are in Naples, except in 
the ſingle inſtance of the firſt claſs of Opera 
Singers, who, are paid extravagantly. To give 
this obſervation the appearance of abſurdity, 
Mr. Baretti, Vol. 1: p. 148. quotes Mr. Sharp 
as ſaying in one line that the Opera performers are 
not paid ſo liberally as in London; and in the 
next, that Gabrieli had for one year only, nine 
hundred Engliſh pounds. . Mw \ 


Mr. Sharp, in Letter * ays Tha x 
people making hay in the ſmall 9 of theKing | 
of Sardinia's gardens at Turin. Mr. Baretti, 
Vol. 2. p. 216; makes him "00? r the 2; 1 
of Sardinia ell. graſi. en 2014 
Mr. Baretti, in Vol. 2. p. 76 chayes Mr. 


Sharp with having reſided two months in a 


town, where the Friars. are more numerous 


than in any other in Europe, and having nothing 


more to ſay of them but that they are ſuperſti- 
tious, and have fat guts ; but the words fat 
guts are not to be found in Mr. Sharp's Letters. 
I Fogive a ridiculous turn to Mr. Sharp's de- 
ſeription of the Opera Houſe at Naples, Mr. 
Haretti tells us, that he meaſured with bis eye 
the amazing extent, &c. Vol. 1. p. 169. Mr. 
Baretti has here, in his cuſtomary manner, uſed 
Italics, intimating that they are the very words 
of Mr. Sharp, which is not the fact. 
Mr Sharp in Letter roth, alluding to 
the triumphant ſtate of the Church in the 
Eccleſiaſtical dominions, ſays, That every 
place labours here under great diſadvantages, | 
from the infinite conceſſions that are made to 
the.Church, by the commercial and military 
parts of the nation. Mr. Baretti, to render 
him ridiculous, changes the words every place 
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Sharp afficm, that whether you travel wich” 

Voiturins, or by! the Poſt, through Savoy, you 

ſtill advance at the ſame ſlow rate. The whole 
of this extract is a fiction; for nelther the opini= = 

on, nor one word of the festen is to be found 
in Sharp's Letters. Mr. Sharp has ſaid no 
more than what is contained in the following 
paragraph. A man may travel poſt, „„ 
ſes, through the Alps; but it is attended with | 
ſome trouble ; and as I would not adviſe any a 
one to drive faſt on the edges of thoſe precipi- 
ces, I ſhall forbear to enter into any detail on 
that ſubject. Vide the N annexed to . 
the Letters. : e 
I preſume the reader is now perlusded chat 5 
che greater part of the heavy cenſures drawn, 
down upon Mr. Sharp are either for words' 
which he never aid, or for words which Mr | 
Baretti himſelf had nearly ſaid before him. 
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